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Gloria  Maready 


The  Big  Black  Bear 


Lately  Charlie  had  started  going  to  the  store 
at  twelve  o'clock  every  day.  Even  when  Annie 
didn't  want  anything,  he  would  come  in  the  house 
and  say,  "Think  I'll  walk  down  to  the  store  a 
minute."  And  he  would  walk  off,  and  he  wouldn't 
let  any  of  the  children  go  with  him.  He  felt  dimly 
that  he  liked  to  be  by  himself  and  if  they  went 
they  would  talk  and  then  he  wouldn't  be  alone. 
It  was  important  to  walk  down  the  road  by  your- 
self. Sometimes,  if  he  was  lucky,  he's  see  a  bob- 
tailed  rabbit  scurry  across  the  road.  Then,  he  could 
raise  his  arms  like  he  had  a  gun  and  go  "Pow, 
pow"  softly,  ever  so  softly  under  his  breath.  If 
they  went,  he  couldn't  shoot  the  little  rabbit — 
that  is,  if  he  saw  one.  That  was  an  alone  thing. 

As  he  started  down  the  road  he  thought  how  he 
would  like  to  see  a  bear  today  instead  of  a  rabbit. 
Bet  nobody  around  here  ever  even  saw  a  bear. 
Then,  when  he  saw  the  bear,  he  could  raise  his 
arms  high  and  shoot  the  bear  and  the  bear  would 
turn  and  run.  And  they  would  say  down  at  the 
store  —  "Ain't  never  seen  nothin'  like  it.  Old 
Charlie  here  shot  down  a  danged  old  black  bear 
when  he's  a-comin'  to  the  store."  Then  everyone 
in  the  whole  county  would  come  to  see  the  Black 
Bear,  and  Charlie  wouldn't  have  to  plow  that  after- 
noon. It  would  be  a  change  from  all  the  other 
afternoons  when  he  walked  up  and  down  ...  up 
and  down  ...  up  and  down  .  .  . 

He  leaned  forward  slightly  and  watched  his  feet 
as  they  walked  in  the  sandy  road.  They  looked 
funny  and  far,  far  away.  Then  as  he  looked  down 
the  length  of  his  long,  long  body  to  his  feet,  he 
suddenly  felt  a  caressing  shiver  of  discontent  and 
a  soft  longing  for  something  he  couldn't  name.  He 
shook  his  shoulders,  but  he  still  felt  the  thing.  It 
was  there  and  his  body  responded  eagerly,  ener- 
getically, but  Charlie  shook  his  shoulders  again 
and  thought  about  the  Bear.  It  was  better  to 
think  about  the  Bear  than  to  feel  ...  so  much 
better  .  .  . 

He  looked  up  and  saw  that  he  was  at  the  store 
already.  He  opened  the  screen  door  and  walked 
in.  It  was  tiny  and  dark,  and  the  men  filled  the 
place.   Charlie  greeted,   ''Howdy,"  and   they   an- 


swered. He  walked  over  to  get  a  drink  and  he 
couldn't  forget  the  Bear  or  the  other.  .  .  .  He 
shook  his  shoulders  again  and  heard  the  man-talk 
scurry  around  him. 

"Price  up  last  year"  .  .  .  "your  brand"  .  .  . 
"shore  it's  wild"  .  .  .  "to  market"  .  .  .  "be  glad" 
.  .  .  "to  Blount  Street"  .  .  . 

Charlie  heard  Owen  say  Blount  Street  and  his 
hand  gripped  the  bottle  of  his  drink  tightly.  He 
thought  about  how  good  the  coolness  and  hardness 
of  the  bottle  felt  in  his  hand;  and,  finally,  he 
thought  about  what  Owen  had  said.  Blount  Street 
— and  Charlie  felt  that  same  little  feeling  run  down 
his  legs  again.  He  knew  about  it,  Blount  Street 
where  the  men  had  gone  .  .  .  and  asked  him  .  .  . 
yet  he  hadn't  .  .  . 

"How's  your  plowing  coming  on,  Charl?" 

Charlie's  shoulders  jumped  again  and  he  stared 
at  Owen  with  his  mouth  slightly  open.  "Ah — O.  K. 
I  reckon,  how's  yourn?" 

Charlie  didn't  hear  what  Owen  said  because  he 
moved  away  to  pay  William  for  the  drink  and 
walked  out  the  screen  door,  letting  it  slam  behind 
him.  He  stood  for  a  moment  looking  down  the  dry 
road  and  feeling  the  hot  sun  soak  through  the 
cloth  of  his  shirt  into  his  back.  He  began  to  walk 
and  to  think  about  about  the  Bear  again,  how  he 
would  kill  it  and  then,  the  whole  damned  county 
would  come  down  just  to  see  it.  If  he  thought 
about  it  long  enough,  he  would  be  at  home;  and 
he  wouldn't  hear  Blount  Street  again.  Charlie 
wanted  that. 

He  climbed  the  dusty  steps  of  the  porch  at  his 
house.  He  hoped  Annie  wouldn't  come  out.  If  he 
could  just  lay  down  on  the  porch  and  close  his 
eyes,  he  wouldn't  have  to  hear  Blount  Street  again. 

He  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  porch,  turned 
sideways,  and  eased  his  long,  denim-clothed  body 
down  until  he  felt  the  firmness  all  along  his  body 
and  head.  He  closed  his  eyes — a  grotesque  blue 
corpse  with  wild  brown  hair  and  old  hands.  Charlie 
was  tired.  He  had  been  plowing  all  morning  in 
the  old  field  back  of  the  barn.  Now,  as  he  rested 
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on  the  old  porch,  he  began  to  think  back  to  all 
the  other  Springs  when  he  had  plowed  and  plowed. 
Then  he  had  made  money  every  year  in  the  Fall, 
but  always  one-half  was  taken  away  from  him 
because  the  land  wasn't  his,  wasn't  his  at  all.  That 
was  only  one  part  of  the  year.  The  other  was 
the  impossible  part,  the  dream  of  Next  Year  when 
things  would  be  better,  much  better.  And  still  it 
never  was  any  better,  but  you  didn't  notice  it  too 
much  unless  you  thought  about  things.  Charlie 
didn't  usually  think  about  much  of  anything,  but 
today  he  did.  It  was  hard  to  think  at  first,  but 
when  one  half  dreams,  it's  easier  .  .  .  and  today 
.  .  .  Charlie  .  .  .  was  dreaming  .  .  . 

Money!  That  bitter  bright  word  suddenly  dart- 
ed through  Charlie's  semi-consciousness.  He  said 
it  over  and  over  again  to  himself  until  it  began  to 
sound  funny  as  all  words  do  when  they  are  repeat- 
ed and  repeated.  He  grew  tired  of  saying  "money" 
because  it  didn't  mean  anything  now,  so  the  next 
thing  was  to  think  about  his  private  thing  that  he 
would  buy  if  he  had  enough  money  .  .  .  money  .  .  . 
money  .  .  . 

He  hadn't  thought  of  it  until  he  heard  Owen 
say  Blount  Street  down  at  the  store.  Now,  it  began 
to  gnaw  at  Charlie.  He  thought  how  he  would  like 
to  have  another  woman.  He  didn't  admit  it  to 
himself,  but  Annie's  heavy  body  annoyed  him  now. 
It  hadn't  been  like  that  after  they  were  married. 
She  had  been  little  then.  Now  after  five  children 
her  belly  had  grown  soft  and  her  thighs  were  flabby 
and  flabbier.  He  knew  along  the  length  of  his  body 
how  it  would  feel  to  have  a  leaness  and  a  hardness 
to  match  his  own  and  how  it  would  feel  to  hold 
firmness.  Charlie  had  many  daydreams  like  this. 


but  most  often  they  were  never  real,  like  when 
he  was  walking  to  the  store — it  was  only  a  vague 
thing  yet. 

He  heard  suddenly  from  outside  a  voice  that 
would  be  answered.  From  far  away  he  heard 
"Daddy,  Daddy."  He  opened  his  eyes  and  Lindy 
was  standing  above  him. 

"Daddy,  Mama  said  for  you  to  put  on  my  shoes 
'cause  it  looks  like  it's  gonna  rain." 

"Why  shore,  Hon."  Sliding,  straightening  up, 
Charlie  was  curiously  glad  to  leave  his  disturbing 
daydream.  He  took  his  time  buckling  the  little 
shoes,  and  when  he  had  finished  he  patted  her 
straight  blond  hair,  looking  at  her  to  help  him, 
keep  him  from  thinking.  But  she  jumped  up  and 
ran  away,  eager  to  play  again.  Charlie  was  alone. 
Annie  was  out  on  the  back  porch  washing.  He 
could  hear  the  muffled  sloshaslosh  as  she  scrubbed 
the  clothes  on  the  old  washboard.  Sure,  he  was 
alone.  Reluctantly  and  yet  willingly  he  slid  back 
down  on  the  porch. 

Before  he  closed  his  eyes  again,  he  turned  his 
head  to  look  at  the  even  rows  of  tobacco  and  corn. 
He  liked  the  way  it  looked,  the  dull  greeness  and 
pink  of  the  tobacco  against  the  tall  shininess  of 
the  corn.  Again  as  he  looked  he  thought  of  money. 
And  again  after  the  money  came  the  other  part. 
Suddenly,  it  was  clear.  Of  course.  He  had  just 
heard  Owen  say  "Blount  Street."  Last  year  they 
had  asked  him  to  come  along,  but  he  hadn't.  Now 
maybe  this  year,  just  maybe  ...  he  looked  at  the 
tobacco  and  again  all  at  once  he  knew  with  a 
certainty,  a  sureness  that  this  year  he  would  have 

(Continued  on  Page  13  j 
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Mourdine  Baker 


A  CUP 


The  sound  of  a  mirror  weeping  from  scratched 
and  cracked  eyes.  The  soundlessness  of  sponge 
rubber  mockingly  bouncing  against  the  knife  on 
the  dresser  top. 

"I  hate  you,  I  hate,  HATE  you,"  Leona  cried 
to  the  mirror  she  had  blinded,  to  the  rubber  whose 
globed  roundness  she  had  tried  to  gouge  out.  "Go 
ahead  and  jump  now,  you  won't  win  much  longer." 

She  turned  to  the  blank  wall  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  mirror's  sightless  vision.  The  overhead 
lamp  with  one  motion  winked  to  the  mirror  and 
then  blinked  Leona 's  silhouette  against  the  wall. 
She  saw  it  nakedly  reveal  her  shame — undisguised. 
No  orbed  eyes  stared  from  her  body  at  her,  and 
she  hated,  hated.  She  cut  off  the  light  switch  with 
a  knife  sharp  click  and  sat  down  in  the  darkness. 
The  mirror's  tears,  spasmodically  falling  from  its 
wounded  eyes,  sounded  her  grief. 

Xight  breeze  bustled  maternally  into  the  room, 
calming  the  disorder  and  gathering  its  protective 
folds  around  Leona  as  her  mother  could  never  do. 
She  confessed  to  the  breeze,  loading  it  with  her 
cares. 

'T  don't  care,  I  can't  care.  How  important  is 
it?  The  only  reason  they're  even  looked  at  is  be- 
cause boys  want  to  be  punched  in  the  eyes.  And 
girls  are  glad  to  punch  and  PUNCH;  they  think 
they  reveal  women's  hearts  underneath." 

She  hunched  close  to  the  dark  floor,  hiding  her 
chest  in  her  crossed  arms.  "For  what?  WHY?  Two 
more  and  they'd  be  cows.  HA  .  .  .  cows  give  milk — 
for  everyone.  They  just  feed  themselves  ...  for 
what?  Are  they  some  magic  symbol  revealed  only 
to  the  chosen  ones,  and  understood  by  the  left- 
out  through  their  lack? 

"Torturing  myself,  that's  what  I'm  doing," 
Leona  melodramatically  sounded  the  syllables  and 
faintly  heard  them  brushed  away  by  the  breeze. 
Then  she  no  longer  heard  herself.  She  was  ab- 
sorbed in  making  a  martyr's  cross  on  her  chest 
with  her  hands  and  stretching  herself  lengthwise 
on  the  floor.  She  felt  a  sharp  piece  of  the  mirror 
impale  itself  in  her  toe  and  sensed  her  blood  spill- 
ing in  tiny  drops.  Her  eyes  twitched  tightly  to- 


gether and  the  light  switched  on  in  her  mind. 
Biblical  passages  filtered  through  the  semi-dark- 
ness: 'We  shall  find  the  land  of  milk  and  honey.' 
The  boy  had  called  voluptuous  Diana,  "Honey." 
She  had  answered  with  a  bovine  shoulder-shrug. 

'Sodom  and  Gomorrah  fell  because  they  were 
the  fleshpots  of  the  world,  and  Lot's  wife  turned 
to  salt.'  The  fleshy  cow  couldn't  resist  the  taste 
of  the  salt  licks. 

'My  cup  runneth  over  and  surely  goodness  and 
mercy  shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of  my  life,  and 
I  will  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  forever.' 
And  what  kind  of  god  had  no  mercy  on  blind  beg- 
gars offering  empty  cups?  A  god  chewing  its  cud 
in  revolving  axial  movements;  a  god  sneering 
at  half-filled  winesacks,  taunting  sweaters  hang- 
ing loose,  but  laughing  at  its  own  dried  up  udders; 
a  god  milking  the  mountain  tops  to  feed  the  clouds 
and  crying  rain  that  refell  on  the  mountains. 

Leona  thought  the  blood  had  stuck  her  to  the 
boards  of  the  floor,  but  gave  her  enough  freedom 
to  feel  uncomfortably  suspended  from  them.  She 
slowly  arose,  as  if  from  a  trance-like  sleep.  Stum- 
bling over  the  splintered  nails  of  mirror  that  could 
never  reveal  nakedness,  she  reached  the  light 
switch.  She  cut  it  on  vengefully  and  laughed  at 
her  silhouette  in  a  soft  mooing  tone. 
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Old  Soldiers  Never  Die  by  Wolf  Mankowitz. 
Atlantic-Little,  Brown.  224  pp. 

Wolf  IMankowitz,  a  young  British  writer  only 
one  step  removed  from  our  generation,  has  created 
in  Old  Soldiers  Never  Die  a  bright  bit  of  hope  and 
charm.  Not  one  of  those  rough-hewn  slabs  of 
experience  which  are  generally  expected  and  gotten 
from  young  writers,  this  book  intrigues  and  amuses 
for  the  whole  of  its  224  pages. 

Using  the  Old  Cock,  a  former  soldier  now  care- 
taker of  the  rubbish  heaps,  and  Arp,  his  little 
companion  left  mute  and  befuddled  by  the  blitz, 
as  his  heroes,  Mankowitz  sets  about  to  demon- 
strate that  people  are  fine  after  all.  The  Old  Cock 
is  vigorous  and  indomitable.  Arp,  with  his  passion 
for  neatness,  is  sensitive  and  appealing.  Life  goes 
on  for  the  Old  Cock,  for  his  tapeworm,  for  the 
movie  producer  Mr.  Corst,  for  the  villainous  in- 
spector Bates,  even  for  Arp,  despite  catastrophes 
ranging  from  bankruptcy  to  blitz. 

Although  the  book's  tone  is  generally  one  of 
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humor  and  gentle  satire,  occasionally  a  passage 
such  as  this  one  reaches  out  to  jab  the  reader: 

"The  next  morning  it  was  so  quiet  Arp  thought 
everybody  had  been  killed  by  bombs  ( a  new  silent 
kind)  except  him  as  usual.  In  the  night  these 
specials  cut  down  through  the  black  air  not  scream- 
ing nor  conspicuous  like  these  common  types  the 
last  time,  but  ( except  for  the  rush  of  wind  through 
their  tails)  silent.  And  silent  as  they  hit  the  earth. 
And  silently  explode.  And  silently  send  the  creep- 
ing bugs  into  all  sleeping  noses.  And  silently  para- 
lyse various  parties  young  and  elderly,  all  except 
immune  Arp,  who,  as  he  dressed,  thought  it  has  all 
happened  before,  it  will  all  happen  again  unless 
a  better  job  of  clearing  up  is  made.  Here  we  go 
again.  And  silently  Arp  went  out  to  clear  up  the 
silent  place." 

The  quiet  irony  of  this  paragraph  and  of  Arp's 
life  in  general  is  in  direct  contrast  to  the  colorful 
head-over-heels  style  of  the  Old  Cock's  action  and 
dialogue.  This  juxtaposition  of  laughter  and  tears 
prevents  the  book  from  lapsing  into  sentimentality. 
From  the  arrival  of  Arp  to  the  triumphant  ride 
of  the  Old  Cock  the  book  is  downright  funny  and 
should  go  a  long  way  towards  proving  that  the 
British  do  have  a  sense  of  humor. 

by  Pat  Carden 

Roberta  E.  Lee  by  Burke  Davis.  Illustrated  by 
John  Oppcr. 

Because  of  Burke  Davis'  keen  observations  and 
tongue-in-cheek  humor,  he  has  created  a  children's 
book  definitely  recommended  for  adults.  Roberta 
E.  Lee,  that  gorgeous  rabbit  of  Barefoot  County, 
which  is  in  the  middle  of  Xorth  Carolina,  which 
is  away  down  South,  embodies  every  good  and 
every  not-so-good  characteristic  usually  attributed 
to  real  Southern  ladies.  Though  Roberta  E.  Lee 
was  not  acclaimed  the  most  beautiful  creature 
in  the  whole  wide  world,  she  is  notorious  in  the 
history  of  Barefoot  County  as  the  "Cause  of  It 
All":  the  reason  why  rabbits  have  lost  their  nat- 
ural-born good  looks. 

But  Southern  womanhood  needs  defending  after 
meeting  Roberta.  Xot  quite  all  Southern  ladies 
have  such  big  empty  spaces  in  their  sweet  little 
heads.  It  is  unheard  of  to  question  the  sincerity 
of  a  Southern  lady's  coquetry.  Why  is  there  any- 
thing ridiculous  about  Roberta's  having  a  coach 
to  train  her  in  being  sweeter  than  she  is?  Besides, 
beauty  contests,  such  as  Roberta's,  are  nationally 
accepted  as  vital  tests  of  real  beauty  and  intelli- 
gence. 

Equally  as  charming  as  Roberta's  character- 
istics are  the  drawings  by  John  Opper.  Roberta's 
smug  smile   ( practiced  in  her  family  for  genera- 

( Continued  on  Next  Paec ) 
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(Continued  from  Preceding  Page) 

tions)  and  her  vacuous  blue  eyes  were  created 
by  an  artist  who  understood,  and  perhaps  sym- 
pathized with  her  flightiness. 

Robert  E.  Lee,  a  type  of  "How-Come"  story, 
has  succeeded  in  putting  North  CaroHna  on  the 
literary  map,  but  more  especially  has  nominated 
Barefoot  County  as  the  legitimate  one  hundred 
and  first  county  of  North  Carolina. 

by  Donna  Snyder 

"It  is  hard  to  imagine  how  far  a  man's  nature 
may  be  distorted!" — Dostoyevsky — The  House  of 
Dead. 

The  twentieth  century  is  the  horrified  parent 
of  a  uniquely  inhuman  child — the  cruelest  and 
most  merciless  form  of  torture  ever  devised.  Its 
end  is  the  complete  disintegration  of  the  human 
personahty.  Its  methods  are  as  simple  as  those 
used  to  break  down  a  machine  into  its  component 
parts. 

In  1940  Gustav  Herling,  a  young  intellectual 
Pole,  was  captured  by  the  Russians  as  he  attempt- 
ed to  join  the  Polish  army.  Accused  of  spying, 
Herling  was  thrown  into  prison  and  later  trans- 
ported to  a  forced  labor  camp  on  the  White  Sea. 
A  World  Apart  is  Herling's  graphic  description  of 
the  horrors  of  existence  in  that  camp,  horrors  which 
change  completely  the  personalities  of  the  men 
and  women  who  experience  them. 

The  primary  law  of  the  camp  is  physical  self- 
preservation.  It  is  much  too  easy  to  live  without 
pity.  All  impulses  of  decency  and  compassion  are 
obliterated  in  the  beast-like  gulping  of  a  cupful  of 
weak  cabbage-water  or  a  spoonful  of  thin  barley 
soup.  A  man  ceases  even  to  pity  himself  when  he 
sees  his  diseased  legs  become  swollen  blocks  of 
running  sores. 

Life  in  a  prison  camp  surrounded  by  miles  of 
frozen  Archangel  forest  is  bearable  only  when  all 
criteria  that  apply  at  liberty  are  erased  completely 
from  mind  and  memory.  One  must  create  an  im- 
passable barrier  between  the  past  and  the  present; 
he  must  forget  that  he  once  loved,  hoped,  pitied, 
and  dreamed.  It  is  much  easier  for  a  man  of  simple 
faith  to  attain  this  state  of  emotional  limbo;  in- 
telligent men  can  protect  themselves  only  with  a 
tough  shell  of  cynicism. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  the  sincerity  of  Gustav 
Herling's  account  as  it  is  impossible  to  pretend 
indifference  to  his  suffering.  The  shock  of  his  bold, 
arresting  images  is  second  only  to  the  shock,  some- 
times bordering  on  nausea,  which  one  always  feels 
when  reading  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man. 

by  Gayle  Dobson 
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Corinna's  Going  a  Maying 

by  Robert  Herrick 

Get  up,  get  up  for  shame,  the  Blooming  Morne 
Upon  her  wings  presents  the  god  unshorne. 
See  how  Aurora  throwes  her  faire 
Fresh-quilted  colours  through  the  aire: 
Get  up,  sweet-Slug-a-bed,  and  see 
The  Dew-bespangled  Herhe  and  Tree. 
Each  Flower  has  wept,  and  how'd  toward  the  East, 
Above  an  houre  since;  yet  you  not  drest. 
Nay !  not  so  much  as  out  of  bed  ? 
When  all  the  Birds  have  Mattens  seyd. 
And  sing  their  thankfull  Hynines :  'tis  sin. 
Nay,  profanation  to  keep  in. 
When  as  a  thousand  Virgins  on  this  day. 
Spring,  sooner  then  the  Lark,  to  fetch  in  May. 

Rise;  and  put  on  your  Foliage,  and  be  scene 

To  come  forth,  like  the  Spring-time, 
fresh  and  greene ; 
And  sweet  as  Flora.  Take  no  care 
For  jewels  for  your  Gowne,  or  Haire : 
Feare  not ;  the  leaves  will  strew 
Geninis  in  abundance  upon  you : 

Besides,  the  childhood  of  the  Day  has  kept. 

Against  you  come,  some  Orient  Pearls  unwept; 
Come,  and  receive  them  while  the  light 
Hangs  on  the  Dew-locks  of  the  night : 
And  Titan  on  the  Eastern  hill 
Retires  hiniselfe,  or  else  stands  still 

Till  you  come  forth.  Wash,  dresse,  be  briefe 
in  praying: 

Few  beads  are  best,  when  once  we  goe  a  Maying. 

Come,  my  Corinna,  come;  and  comming,  marke 

How  each  field  turns  a  street ;  each  street  a  Parke 
Made  green,  and  trimm'd  with  trees:  see  how- 
Devotion  gives  each  House  a  Bough. 
Or  Branch :  Each  porch,  each  doore,  ere  this. 
And  Arke  a  Tabernacle  is 

Made  up  of  white-thorn  neatly  enterwove ; 

As  if  here  were  those  cooler  shades  of  love. 
Can  such  delights  be  in  the  street. 
And  open  fields,  and  we  not  see't? 
Come,  we'll  abroad ;  and  let's  obay 
The  Proclamation  made  for  May : 
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And  sin  no  more,  as  we  have  done,  by  slaying ; 
But  my  Corinnn,  come,  let's  goe  a  Maying. 

There's  not  a  l)U(hling  Boy,  or  Girle,  this  day. 
But  is  got  up,  and  gone  to  l)ring  in  May. 

A  deale  of  Youth,  ere  this,  is  come 

Back,  and  with  White-lhorn  laden  home. 

Some  have  dispatcht  their  Cakes  and  Creame, 

Before  that  we  have  left  to  dreame : 
And  some  have  wept,  and  woo'd,  and  plighted  Troth, 
And  chose  their  Priest,  ere  we  can  cast  off  sloth : 

Many  a  green-gown  has  been  given ; 

Many  a  kisse,  both  odde  and  even : 

Many  a  glance  too  has  been  sent 

From  out  the  eye.  Loves  Frimament : 
Many  a  jest  told  of  the  Keyes  betraying 

This  night,  and  Locks  pickt,  yet  w'are  not  a  Maying. 
Come,  let  us  goe,  while  we  are  in  our  prime; 
And  take  the  harmlesse  foUie  of  the  time. 

We  shall  grow  old  apace,  and  die 

Before  we  know  our  liberty. 

Our  life  is  short ;  and  our  dayes  run 

As  fast  away  as  do's  the  Sunne : 
And  as  a  vapour,  or  a  drop  of  raine 
Once  lost,  can  ne'r  be  found  againe: 

So  when  or  you  or  I  are  made 

A  fable,  song,  or  fleeting  shade; 

All  love,  all  liking,  all  delight 

Lies  drown'd  with  us  in  endlesse  night. 
Then  while  time  serves,  and  we  are  but  decaying; 
Come,  my  Corinna,  come,  let's  goe  a  Maying. 


With  a  trinity  of  central  images  Robert  Herrick 
persuades  his  reluctant  Corinna  to  "goe  a  Maying." 
Pagan  and  Christian  rites  are  played  against  each 
other  while  the  flower  or  nature  metaphor  is  sus- 
tained throughout  and  gives  the  poem  its  dramatic 
unity.  Almost  at  once  Herrick  introduces  the  flower 
image;  he  repeats  it  again  and  again,  subtly  and 
economically;  he  concludes  the  poem  with  figures 
drawn  from  nature  to  conclude  his  argument  and 


to  round  out  the  structure  of  the  poem.  Imagery, 
then,  plays  a  double  role:  a  dialectical  role  and  a 
structural  one. 

What  is  its  dialectical  purpose?  With  adeptness 
Herrick  takes  the  pagan  ^lay  Day  rites  reinforced 
by  classical  allusion  with  all  their  unshakable  tradi- 
tion and  appeal,  plays  against  them  the  denial, 
the  hollow  law,  the  "shall  not's"  of  Christianity; 
matches  them  with  the  devotional  aspect  of  all 
religion  and  makes  May  Day  dalliance  a  rite  of 
love  and  devotion,  an  act  of  praise,  the  fulfillment 
of  the  sacred  purpose  of  the  body.  Yet  always  in 
the  background  is  the  retained  warning:  "You  are 
a  flower,  beauty  with  the  life  span  of  a  rose,  whose 
only  beauty  is  beauty;  if  you  are  to  fulfill  your 
purpose,  you  cannot  hesitate."  In  nature  Herrick 
finds  the  natural,  unrestrained  expression  of  the 
love  which  the  laws  of  Christianity  forbid  and 
which  the  laws  of  nature  permit.  In  nature  and  its 
laws  he  finds  the  elements  of  love  and  living  and 
delight  of  both  religions,  free  from  law  and  taboo. 

Herrick,  of  course,  relies  on  the  May  Day  tradi- 
tion for  much  of  the  imagery's  force  and  success. 
Originally  a  pagan  fertility  rite,  the  day  ushered 
in  the  Spring,  revival  of  life;  it  expressed  the  spirit 
of  vegetation  which,  the  people  felt,  manifested 
itself  in  plant,  animal,  and  human  life.  The  May 
Pole  of  May  tree  or  hawthorne  boughs  became  the 
symbols  of  the  life-giving  force;  simultaneously 
the  spirit  of  fertility  was  represented  by  a  tree, 
a  man  or  a  girl  clad  in  green  leaves.  Often  during 
the  May  Day  ceremony  the  May  King  would 
kiss  the  lips  of  the  sleeping  Queen  and  wake  her, 
waking  with  her  and  within  her  the  spirit  of 
regeneration,  of  passion  with  new  life  as  its  pur- 
pose and  motivation.  In  early  ]May  Day  celebra- 
tions everyone  joined  in  the  all-night  excursions 
to  the  woods  where  boughs  of  hawthorne  were 
gathered  and  where  the  regenerative  force  was 
discovered  within  the  self  as  well.  It  is  to  such 
activity  that  Herrick,  like  the  King  of  the  May, 
would  wake  his  sleeping  Queen. 

The  poem  then  is  a  highly  sensuous  and  sensual 
one.  ]\Iuch  of  its  excitement  depends  on  sugges- 
tion, the  associations  the  reader  has  with  such 
words  as  "house,"  "abroad,"  keys  and  locks,  haw- 
thorne and  thorns  and  pricking  thorns.  As  "Corin- 
na" opens  with  a  dramatic  address,  which  rings 
like  a  refrain,  a  May  Day  chant  throughout  the 
poem  ("Come,  come"),  a  bed  image  appears. 
Everything  is  rising  from  its  bed  of  sleep  and  night 
and  inactivity.  The  morning  presents  her  bed- 
fellow the  sun  "unshorne"  when  she  opens  up  her 
petals.  Aurora  awakes  and  throws  back  her  "fresh- 
quilted  colors"  (a  brilliantly  concentrated  phrase  i. 
Only  Corinna  lies  there,  a  "Sweet-Slug-A-Bed." 
Immediately,  then,  in  the  poem  we  see  the  three 
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central  images:  the  flower  (Blooming  Morn); 
Christian  (birds  have  already  said  their  prayers, 
sung  their  hymns.  Corinna's  reluctance  to  rise  is 
a  sin,  a  defilement  of  that  which  is  sacred);  and 
pagan  ("god  unshorne,"  Aurora).  Each  image 
within  itself  is  not  startling,  but  in  juxtaposition 
the  images  are  new  and  exciting.  In  the  same 
stanza  we  find  homage  to  the  mythological  Aurora 
and  Titan  with  Christian  tributes  of  prayer  and 
hymn-singing  and  reference  to  sinning  and  bowing 
toward  the  East.  This  juxtaposition  is  not  acci- 
dent;  its  recurrence  proves  its  deliberateness. 

In  stanza  two  the  flower  image  develops  more 
fully.  Herrick  directs  Corinna  to  dress  herself  as 
the  spirit  of  fertility,  to  appear  as  fresh  and  green 
as  Spring  whose  beauty  is  not  appliqued  but 
natural.  He  seems  to  scorn  the  premeditated 
beauty  of  court  ladies;  Corinna's  only  gems  will 
be  the  emerald  of  the  leaf,  the  pearl  of  the  dew. 
Yet  here  creeps  in  the  first  note  of  urgency,  tenta- 
tive at  first:  Come  and  get  the  gems  while  the 
light  lasts.  The  night  has  just  fled  and  will  soon 
come  again.  We  are  impressed  with  the  transitory 
existence  of  this  simple  and  natural  beauty.  Again 
we  see  the  proximity  of  classical  and  Christian  allu- 
sion; while  Titan  waits  for  her  to  appear,  Corinna 
takes  a  hasty  turn  around  her  rosary.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  poem  the  Christian  rites  are  belittled, 
scorned;  Herrick  is  impatient  with  them. 

In  the  third  stanza  we  see  further  contrast;  devo- 
tion, ark,  tabernacle  are  opposed  to  hawthorne,  the 
vegetative  symbol  of  the  pagan  fertility  rites. 
Devotion  gives  each  house  a  branch,  gives  each 
dwelling  the  blessing  of  fertility  and  plenty;  but 
what  has  been  an  ark,  a  hollow  box,  a  symbol  of 
angry  law,  of  forbidding  thou-shalt-not  law,  became 
a  tabernacle,  a  house  of  worship.  Love  becomes  a 
religious  rite.  A  new  religion  is  born  of  Christiani- 
ty and  paganism,  and  love  is  its  mode  of  worship. 
But  it  is  a  cooler  shade  of  love.  Perhaps  this  stanza 
lends  itself  well  to  the  Freudian  interpretation  of 
the  house;  if  so,  devotion  gives  each  woman  the 
branch  which  will  soon  wither.  Her  body  then 
becomes  the  temple  of  devotion  and  love,  etc.,  etc. 

Again  in  stanza  four  the  flower  image  appears 
in  the  concentrated  "budding  Boy,  or  Girle."  In 
this  stanza  we  see  something  of  a  catalogue,  a 
programme  of  the  May  Day  activity.  Youth  seeks 
the  hawthorne,  the  prickly  bough  for  the  first 
time.  Mature  sophisticates  have  already  "dispacht 
their  Cakes  and  Creame."  Brides  and  bridegrooms 
plight  their  troth  but  say  their  vows  to  a  pagan 
priest.  Green-sleeved  figures  engage  in  sport; 
much  kissing  is  casual;  many  glances  are  only 
flirtations.  All  are  reduced  to  jest,  to  folly,  not  sin; 
with  the  dangerously  delicate  pun-image  of  the 


lock  and  key  Herrick  sustains  his  playful,  enticing 
mood.  So  the  playful  lament  goes  up  again,  "Yet 
w're  not  a  Maying." 

Our  dallying  is  only  a  "harmless  follie,"  he 
says.  He  holds  the  threat  of  short  life  and  spinster- 
hood  before  Corinna's  eyes.  Life  is  but  a  rapid 
succession  of  sunrises  and  sunsets.  The  pattern  of 
the  days  is  the  only  constant.  This  youthful  vigor 
and  beauty,  marvelous  as  it  is,  will  not  last.  We 
are  vapor  or  rain  drop  that  evaporates  and  leaves 
us  dry,  old,  barren.  We  are  but  a  short-lived  tale, 
a  soon-forgotten  song,  a  shadow.  Our  only  com- 
pensation for  decay  is  enjoying  ourselves  and  each 
other  while  we  may  (May). 

His  persuasion  reaches  its  intellectual  climax 
as  it  strikes  upon  the  relationship  of  all  nature, 
all  joy,  all  worship  in  love.  It  is  not  enough  to 
reassure  Corinna  that  love  is  not  a  sin,  to  warn 
her  that  life  will  soon  end  without  the  knowledge 
of  love.  He  must  tell  her  that  all  experience  can 
be  and  must  be  translated  in  terms  of  love,  that 
"a  Maying"  gives  life  to  all  reverential  love,  to 
all  respect  and  Platonic  virtue,  to  all  pleasure  and 
delight.  Yet  this  love  of  May  Day  is  a  lightweight 
love,  one  that  rejoices  in  the  life-force,  one  that 
loves  love  and  does  not  grieve  nor  despair  nor 
regret.  Thus  the  town  is  transformed  in  stanza 
three  as  convention  gives  way  to  fulfillment. 

In  quick,  well-balanced  stanzas  Herrick  shames, 
directs,  entices,  chides,  warns.  And,  of  course,  he 
wins.  "Corinna's  Going  a  Slaving." 


Editor's  Xotc 

Criticism  oj  any  art  form  is,  wc  feel,  a  creative 
process  itselj.  The  reader  does  not  lie  prone  before 
a  poem  and  wait  for  it  to  pour  its  meaning  into  him. 
He  must  extract,  associate,  and  recreate  the  poet's 
experience  within  his  own.  Above  all,  analysis  is 
highly  individual  and  personal.  This  does  not  imply 
that  the  poem  may  have  as  many  meanings  as  it  has 
readers  but  that  it  does  allow  individual  response. 
This  imagery  analysis  recounts  one  reader's  re- 
sponse to  Herrick' s  poem;  it  also  attempts  to  see 
the  imagery  of  the  poem  as  a  work  of  art  with  its 
dialectical,  structural,  and  emotional  aspects. 

In  printing  the  analysis  coraddi  seeks  to  fill  a 
need  ivhich  it  often  neglects:  the  need  for  literary 
criticism  not  only  behind  its  pages  but  also  within 
its  pages.  In  the  future  we  hope  to  print  more 
analyses,  even  those  dealing  with  campus  poetry, 
in  the  attempt  to  cultivate  more  active  readers  who 
"will  recreate  as  they  read. 
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"Enunciate  your  lines  clearly  and  with  precision, 
for  this  story  is  related  in  a  strange  language,  one 
which  our  listeners  do  not  always  understand.  We 
speak  of  the  simple  yet  perpetual  joy  of  rhythmical 
movement — movement,  the  first  drama  of  life  it- 
self and  the  medium  of  our  expression.  We  voice 
ideas,  not  accented  syllables,  for  our  time  is  short, 
and  we  have  much  to  say. 

"Speak  your  ideas  of  the  old  theme,  eternal  love; 
speak  it  well,  for  the  body  will  be  in  motion  to  tell 
its  story." 

Silence  heavy,  body  tense — now  comes  the  re- 
lease. The  arm  and  hand,  slowly  changing  focus 
from  sound  to  touch,  reach  out  into  space.  As 
awareness  of  other  objects  becomes  more  intense, 
e.xcitement  mounts  until  the  whole  body  is  whirled 
in  the  opposite  direction  by  an  inner  force.  The 
force  and  the  awareness  now  merge  into  one;  the 
body  throbs,  unknowing,  from  a  new  and  agi- 
tating stimulus.  Like  a  vexed  and  frightened  child 
the  arms  thrash  out  in  uncertainty,  and  the  feet, 
doubt-drifting,  tread  fearfully  upon  no  founda- 
tion. Thus  the  body  moves  in  an  unstable,  semi- 
floating  manner  and  becomes  subject  to  the  whims 
and  caprices  of  stronger,  impersonal  influences. 

xA.gain,  as  if  indirectly  drawn  by  a  lodestone, 
the  body  glides  in  a  tortuous  path  toward  another 
object  similar  to  itself;  like  forms  momentarily 
bow  back  to  back.  Shyness  expelled,  the  arms  cross 
on  paths  on  space,  but  the  eyes  do  not  yet  see; 
inner  forces  spin  the  bodies  blindly.  Now  paired, 
superimposed  forms  feel  no  leash;  all  is  delight  in 
sensory  freedom  —  heads  uplifted,  torsos  erect, 
arms  leap  up,  feet  on  tiptoes,  tempo  increases — 
whirl  again.  Suddenly  gaiety  subsides  as  waking 
eyes  focus  on  harsh  forms  in  the  background. 
Heads  erect,  backs  rigid,  arms  expressionless,  feet 
mud-.sucked  move  with  determined  steps  toward 
reality. 


"Only  ideas,  rapid-fire  thoughts,  a  mosiac  of 
emotions — intangibles;  these  the  body  expresses 
with  abstract  motions,  an  idiom  strange  to  un- 
accustomed eyes  and  ears,  but  a  language  fully 
ripe,  rich  and  platable  to  the  seasoned  taste." 
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Ginelle  picked  the  lock  on  the  door  with  a  bobby 
pin.  These  were  about  six  of  us  there.  We  went  in. 
The  door  locked  again  behind  us.  We  got  in  the 
cloak  room  and  waited.  In  a  minute  we  heard  the 
key  turning  in  the  lock.  As  the  door  opened,  we 
all  marched  out  of  the  cloak  room. 

"Good  morning,  Miss  Moore,"  we  said,  but  she 
didn't  notice  a  thing.  She  went  right  to  her  desk, 
laid  down  her  paper  of  pansies,  set  down  her  red- 
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flowered  shopping  bag,  and  took  off  her  gloves. 

"Foiled  again,"  Ginelle  said. 

We  looked  to  see  if  Miss  Moore  had  peanut 
butter  or  dill  pickles  in  the  shopping  bag  that  day, 
but  she  didn't  take  out  either  one.  She  took  out 
a  hat.  It  was  a  black  hat  and  it  had  white  artificial 
roses  tucked  up  under  the  brim  and  out  on  top 
of  the  brim,  too. 

"Where  are  you  going.  Miss  Moore?"  Jean  Pitt- 
man  asked. 

"To  the  County  Teachers  Meeting.  They  asked 
me,"  Miss  Moore  said.  "I'm  going  to  get  my  twenty 
year  pin.  I  been  teaching  twenty  years." 

"Gosh,  that's  a  long  time,"  Ginelle  said. 

"When  you  been  teaching  twenty  years  you'll 
know  it's  a  long  time,"  Miss  INIoore  said. 

"I'm  not  going  to  teach,"  Ginelle  said.  "I'm 
going  to  be  a  figure  skater. 

"You  don't  know  how  to  ice  skate,  Ginelle," 
I  said. 

"Not  yet,"  she  said. 

Miss  Moore  reached  back  into  her  shopping  bag. 
She  had  brought  peanut  butter.  Ginelle  looked  at 
me  and  we  smiled.  When  Miss  Moore  brings  dill 
pickles,  she  pours  the  juice  down  the  drain  and 
the  room  smells  like  vinegar  for  a  week. 

When  the  bell  rang.  Miss  Moore  clapped  her 
hands  until  everyone  sat  down.  Then  we  stood  up 
and  sang  "Onward,  Christian  Soldiers"  and  gave 
the  pledge  to  the  flag.  Jean  Pittman  recited  "Only 
God  Can  INIake  A  Tree."  After  that  Miss  Moore 
went  around  and  looked  at  everyone's  fingernails 
to  see  if  they  were  clean. 

The  first  class  we  had  in  the  morning  was  arts 
and  crafts.  I  was  going  to  make  a  tray  for  Mother, 
but  when  I  was  burning  the  design  in  the  bottom. 
I  left  the  woodburner  on  too  long  so  it's  a  cut-out 


plaque  now  to  hang  on  the  wall.  Ginelle  was  paint- 
ing a  mural  on  the  board.  Miss  Moore  went  by 
to  look  at  it. 

"Ginelle,  you  know  tree  trunks  aren't  purple," 
she  said. 

"Yes,  ma'am,  they  are,"  Ginelle  said. 

"Xow  don't  you  start  acting  like  a  second  grader. 
Wash  it  off." 

"I  won't.  Tree  trunks  are  purple  out  in  the 
woods." 

"Are  you  sassing  me,  Ginelle?"  Ginelle  went 
into  the  cloak  room  to  get  the  rag.  She  said,  "Old 
witch,"  as  she  went  by  me.  ]\Iiss  Moore  went  back 
to  work  on  her  beaded  head  of  Pocahontas  that 
she  was  doing  on  a  tow  sack. 

We  had  to  stop  the  craft  class  when  Billy 
Anderson  set  Jean  Pittman's  braided  rug  on  fire 
with  the  woodburner.  After  we  put  the  fire  out, 
IVIiss  Moore  was  going  to  start  the  arithmetic  class 
but  Miss  Duval  came  across  the  hall  to  talk  to  her. 
They  were  standing  right  behind  me,  so  I  could 
hear  what  they  were  saying.  ]\Iiss  Moore  was  tell- 
ing her  about  the  County  Teachers  Meeting. 

"I  bought  a  new  hat  for  it,"  she  said.  I  didn't 
think  that  was  very  interesting  so  I  turned  around 
to  hear  what  Ginelle  was  saying  to  Jean  Pittman. 

"My  violin  teacher  is  a  Frenchman.  I'm  having 
an  affair  with  him,"  Ginelle  said. 

"What's  that?"  Jean  asked. 

"Oh,  he  takes  me  to  balls,  and  he  carries  one 
red  rose  I  gave  him  forever  over  his  heart,"  Ginelle 
said.  Ginelle  doesn't  take  violin  lessons.  She  takes 
flute  lessons,  but  I  didn't  say  anything.  Sometimes 
you  can't  argue  with  her. 

"Be  quiet  and  get  out  your  arithmetic  books." 
Miss  ]\Ioore  said.  Ginelle  and  I  got  ours  out  and 
got  out  our  novel,  too.  It  was  a  detective  novel. 
We  were  writing  it  one  page  at  a  time  in  arithmetic 
class.  I  was  supposed  to  write  one  page  and  Ginelle 
was  supposed  to  write  one  page  but  she  always 
wrote  three  pages  when  her  turn  came.  The  name 
of  it  was  Murder  in  the  Graveyard  or  the  Case 
of  the  Redheaded  Corpse. 

Miss  Moore  started  calling  out  the  twelfth  mul- 
tiplication table.  It  was  Ginelle's  turn  to  write. 
I  multiplied  the  numbers  out  on  the  margin  of  my 
book.  iNIiss  ]\Ioore  called  on  people  all  around  me, 
but  she  didn't  call  on  me.  I  sat  down  sort  of  low 
in  my  seat. 

"Nine  times  twelve — Ginellel"  Miss  Moore 
said.  I  scribbled  on  my  book. 

"One  hundred  and  eight,"  I  whispered. 

"One  hundred  and  eight,"  Ginelle  said. 

"Eleven  times  twelve — Ginelle."  ]\Iiss  Moore 
said.  I  looked  at  her.  She  was  walking  down  the 
aisle  watching  us. 

"What  is  it?"  Ginelle  whispered.  I  scribbled. 
( Continued  on  Xext  Page  j 
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"One  hundred  and  twenty-two,"  I  said. 

"One  hundred  and  twenty-two,"  Ginelle  said. 
She  was  still  writing.  Miss  Moore  was  standing 
right  beside  her. 

"Ginelle,  what  are  you  doing?  What  are  you 
doing?"  Ginelle  didn't  say  anything.  She  just 
looked  at  Miss  Moore  with  her  mouth  open. 

"You  are  the  cross  that  I  have  to  bear,"  Miss 
Moore  said.  "Stand  up  and  read  what  you've 
written  to  the  class.  Go  on  and  read  it." 

Ginelle  stood  up.  She  was  holding  onto  the  desk 
with  one  hand.  She  started  reading.  It  was  the 
murder  scene.  She  had  just  finished  it.  She  read 
in  a  loud  voice  and  looked  right  at  Miss  ]Moore. 

"The  villainess  was  shaped  just  like  a  mustard 
pot.  She  was  fanning  herself  with  her  black  hat. 
One  of  the  roses  fell  off. 

"So  it  was  you  that  put  the  poison  in  my 
champagne,"  Belinda  said. 

"He!  He!  I  did  it,"  the  old  woman  said.  "Too 
bad  someone  else  drank  it."  She  reached  in  her 
red-flowered  shopping  bag  and  pulled  out  a 
gun.  .  .  ." 

"That's  enough,"  Miss  Moore  said.  The  whole 
class  was  laughing.  "I  don't  think  that's  a  bit 
funny.  Do  you  think  that's  funny,  Jean  Pittman?" 
Jean  stopped  laughing.  "You  can  stay  in  at  recess 
and  wash  the  board,  Ginelle.  You'll  learn  to  be 
sassy." 

"It's  my  day  to  be  volley  ball  captain,"  Ginelle 
said. 

"That's  all  right.  Bennie  can  be  captain." 

"I  don't  want  to  be  captain,"  I  said.  "I  helped 
write  it." 

"The  Lord  help  me,"  Miss  Moore  said.  "I'll 
teach  you  young'uns  yet.  You  can  help  wash 
boards." 

Ginelle  was  quiet  all  through  geography.  When 
everybody  else  lined  up  to  go  to  the  bathroom 
and  the  water  fountain,  we  stayed  in  our  seats. 

"The  buckets  are  in  the  closet,"  Miss  Moore 
said.  "I'll  be  back  in  a  minute." 

"Nobody  ever  kept  me  in  before,"  Ginelle  said. 
"I've  got  to  get  even  with  her." 

"Aw,  it's  not  too  bad,"  I  said.  "I  been  kept  in 
lots  of  times." 

"Do  you  think  if  I  put  a  thumb  tack  in  her 
chair  she'd  sit  on  it?" 

"I  don't  know.  She's  so  well-padded  she  probably 
wouldn't  feel  it." 

"It  might  give  her  blood  poisoning  though." 

"Yep,  it  might." 

Miss  Moore  was  taking  her  loaf  of  bread  out  of 
the  desk  drawer.  She  opened  her  jar  of  peanut 
butter  and  made  three  sandwiches.  She  ate  all  three 
of  them  and  then  drank  coffee  out  of  her  thermos 


bottle.  She  didn't  offer  us  any.  After  a  while  she 
took  her  hat  out  and  went  over  to  the  mirror  to 
try  it  on.  Her  nose  sort  of  stuck  out  from  the  front 
of  it  so  that  she  looked  hke  Ferdinand  sniffing  the 
flowers. 

"We'll  come  back  early  from  lunch,"  Ginelle 
said.  "I'll  fix  her." 

When  the  class  came  back  in,  they  looked  sadly 
at  us  but  Ginelle  just  smiled  gently  and  said,  "One 
takes  one's  chances  and  if  one  gets  caught  one  is 
punished." 

Two  boys  went  downstairs  to  the  cafeteria  and 
brought  the  government  surplus  figs  back  for  us  to 
eat  to  give  us  energy. 

"Let  me  have  your  figs,"  Ginelle  said. 

"I  need  energy,"  I  said. 

"I'm  not  going  to  eat  them,  stupid.  We  need 
them."  I  gave  them  to  her. 

"What  are  we  going  to  do?"  I  asked,  but  she 
wouldn't  say  anything  to  me.  She  didn't  say  any- 
thing else  to  me  all  morning. 

After  lunch  we  came  back  early.  Ginelle  had 
the  figs  in  a  bag  in  her  desk. 

"They're  awful  sticky,"  she  said. 

"What  are  we  going  to  do  with  them?" 

"Put  them  in  the  peanut  butter." 

"Aw,  that's  not  so  bad.  I  make  sandwiches  with 
peanut  butter  and  preserves." 

"Then  we'll  use  them  to  stick  her  papers  togeth- 
er." Ginelle  put  one  of  the  figs  under  every  other 
one  of  the  papers.  Then  she  got  Miss  Moore's  new 
hat  out  of  the  shopping  bag. 

"What  are  you  doing,  Ginelle,"  I  said 

"I'm  just  taking  the  roses  off.  They're  ugly." 

"I  don't  think  you  ought  to  do  that,  Ginelle." 

"Are  you  a  fraidy  cat?" 

"I  guess  so." 

Ginelle  took  all  the  roses  off  the  hat  and  put 
them  in  the  waste  can.  She  laid  the  hat  on  the 
desk.  It  looked  kind  of  naked.  She  picked  up  the 
peanut  butter  jar  and  set  it  in  the  middle. 

I  said,  "Don't  do  that,  Ginelle"  but  she  did  it 
anyway.  We  went  back  in  the  cloak  room  and 
-waited  until  we  heard  the  others  coming  in.  Then 
we  came  out  and  sat  in  our  desks.  Miss  Moore 
came  in  last.  She  went  up  to  the  desk.  I  wouldn't 
look  at  her,  but  I  heard  her  make  a  funny  noise. 
The  class  was  real  quiet.  When  I  looked  up,  she 
looked  like  her  face  had  fallen  apart.  You  couldn't 
tell  where  any  of  the  parts  were.  I  think  she  was 
crying. 

"How  could  you  all  be  so  mean,"  she  said.  "How- 
could  you  all  be  so  mean."  She  didn't  say  anything 
else.  I  looked  at  Ginelle.  She  was  shaking.  She 
got  up  from  her  desk  and  went  to  the  front  of 
the  room. 

( Continued  on  Next  Page) 
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"I  did  it,  Miss  Moore,"  she  said.  "You  can  kill 
me  if  you  want  to.  I  did  it."  Miss  Moore  just 
looked  at  her. 

"I  stuck  all  your  papers  together  with  figs,  too, 
Miss  Moore."  Ginelle  started  crying.  Miss  Moore 
looked  scared.  She  made  Ginelle  sit  down,  but 
Ginelle  didn't  stop  crying.  Miss  Moore  asked  me 
to  help  take  Ginelle  to  the  first  aid  room  and  let 
her  lie  down.  Then  she  went  to  get  the  nurse. 

"Why  did  you  tell,  Ginelle?"  I  asked. 

She  sat  up  in  bed.  "You  didn't  think  I  wanted 
to  get  punished  again,  did  you?" 

"I  guess  not." 

"Well,  I'm  not.  Besides,  we're  missing  spelling 
class.  So  don't  complain.  Do  you  think  you  could 
go  down  to  the  cafeteria  and  get  some  of  those 
figs?  I  need  energy." 

The  Big  Black  Bear 

(Continued  from  Page  3 ) 

money,  money  enough  to  buy  a  change,  a  change 
he  hadn't  known   ever — ever. 

A  sudden  light  breeze  trickled  across  his  cheek 
and  then  was  gone  over  the  tops  of  the  trees.  It 
felt  unusually  cool  for  the  hot  midsummer  day. 
A  blanket  of  corrupt  yellowish-gray  had  covered  the 
sky.  He  sat  up  to  see  it  better,  but  he  was  think- 
ing again  and  it  wasn't  important  to  see  the  sky. 

It  was  easy  now  to  think  about  how  a  man  grows 
tired  of  the  same  body  night  after  night  and  how 
easy  it  would  be  with  money  to  buy — and  yet — 
he  couldn't — quite — so,  he  thought  about  the  Bear 
again.  He  hadn't  really  seen  one,  hadn't  even  seen 
a  rabbit,  but  he  would.  Maybe  the  next  time.  And 
he  thought  of  how  the  people  would  look  and  say 
his  name  and  of  the  big,  black  bear  just  laying 
there,  all  dead  and  black  where  Charlie  had  killed 
him.  .  .  . 

An  ominous  boom  of  thunder  stirred  Charlie  at 
once.  He  shook  his  head  and  shoulders,  jumped  off 
the  porch,  and  looking  back  to  the  west,  he  saw  the 
storm,  dark  black  with  tinges  of  yellow.  He  heard 
Annie  come  out  of  the  house  onto  the  porch.  He 
knew  she  was  going  to  speak  and  he  knew  what 
she  was  going  to  say. 

"Does  it  look  bad,  Charlie?"  Fearfully. 

With  a  terrible  irritation  that  she  didn't  see,  he 
answered,  "Yeah."  He  thought  about  the  weather. 
"Damn  the  weather  to  hell  anyhow." 

He  saw  Annie  watch  him  and  then  heard  her 
call  to  the  children.  "Charles,  Gene  I  Y'all  come 
on  in  the  house  before  it  starts  lightning." 

He  heard  them  go  in  the  house  without  speak- 
ing. Annie  looked  at  him  for  another  moment,  and 
then  he  heard  her  go  in  the  house  and  close  the  door. 

Charlie  was  alone  in  the  storm.  The  wind  had 
ceased  blowing  at  all,  and  it  was  darker  and  darker. 


He  could  feel  the  streaks  of  lightning  and  the  groan 
of  the  answering  thunder.  He  sat  still  until  he  felt 
the  pale  numbness  begin  in  his  buttocks  and  spread 
up  his  back  before  it  began  to  ache.  He  jumped 
from  the  porch  again.  As  he  stood  down  on  the 
rich  darkness  of  the  dirt,  it  began  to  rain.  He  felt 
it  striking  his  head  and  shoulders  with  a  wildly 
penitent  joy.  He  turned  his  face  up  and  the  little 
drops  of  rain  fell  into  his  mouth  and  eyes  and  hair. 
Charlie  was  glad.  It  felt  good  to  him.  Then  sud- 
denly, as  Charlie  stood  there,  he  felt  the  little 
drops  of  rain  change.  Imperceptibly  at  first  and 
then  more  and  more  he  felt  the  ice  in  the  rain.  He 
knew  it  was  hail  and  there  was  nothing  to  do,  yet 
suddenly  it  was  unbearable  to  stand  still.  He  began 
to  run  against  the  hail  in  a  furious  defiance.  He 
ran  without  hope  and  from  his  lips  he  heard  the 
monotonous  protest,  "Oh  God  no  God  no  God  no 
God  no  God  no  .  .  ."  He  ran  without  seeing,  with- 
out feeling  the  tiny  cuts  and  bruises  left  by  the 
hailstones.  Racing,  racing  to  save  .  .  .  and  then 
he  tripped  over  a  root  in  the  path  and  fell  flat 
into  the  wetness  and  blackness  of  the  earth. 

The  giant  mouth  of  the  hail  tore  and  beat  at 
the  earth  to  devour  it,  and  Charlie  lay  where  he 
had  fallen.  Charlie  lay  where  he  had  fallen  forever 
or  for  fifteen  minutes.  Above  the  storm  he  could 
hear  the  great  sobs  which  tore  at  his  belly  and 
made  him  ashamed.  Gradually  he  felt  the  tiny 
pain-lightnings  cease  on  his  body  and  felt  the  last 
cry  leave  his  throat.  He  remained  a  moment  longer, 
then  pushed  himself  up  by  his  hands.  He  deliber- 
ately brushed  off  his  overalls,  and  then  turned 
to  look  at  the  crumpled  stalks  where  the  proud 
crop  had  been.  Charlie  turned  and  walked  toward 
the  house  wiping  his  face  with  his  sleeve  as  he 
walked. 
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BAR  B  E  R 

C  LEAN  E  R  S 

"c/ry  cleaning  at  its  best" 

PLANT 

PHONE   3-4356 

Coit — Sylvic 

Smith 

Mendenhall 

— Millie  Coxe 

^                           Ragsdale  (lives  in  Mendenhall)  Patty  Boyles 

\                         Gotten  (lives 

,  in  Ragsdale)  Virginia  Hyatt 

/                        Winfield  on 

d  Weil — Joyce  Farthing 

^                            Kirklond— Pat  Allen 

South  Spencer — Janie  "Bill"  Bailey 

North  Spencer — Reba  Ann  Inrches 

GIRLS 

Have  you  looked 
in  our  window  lately? 

Outstanding  Fashions 

PRAGO-GUYES 

See  our  windows  .  .  .  125  S.  Elm  St. 


For  Artist  Supplies 

Brushes,  Oils,  Casein, 

Papers,  Canvas,  Easels,  Etc. 

sec  us 

Gate -City  Paint  Co. 

no  N.  Greene  Street 

for  GOOD  FOOD 

and  COLLEGIATE  ATMOSPHERE 

come  to 

SPIC   and   SPAN 

322  Tate  Street 
GREENSBORO 


.1  Siorv  of  Mndivifiiitil  Shops 
for  the  College  Girl 


Home  Owned 


Home  Managed 
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Mrs.  Alexander  Collis,  Hostess 


Telephone  9441 


N.C.  TOURIST  HOME 

GUEST   ROOMS   WITH   RUNNING   WATER 
PRIVATE  BATHS  AND   SHOWERS 


Steam  Heat 

1044  West  Market  St. 
(U.S.  29-70-421) 


Garages 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 


-^ 


114  East  Market  Street 


Greensboro,  HI.  C. 


2   Cafeteria    Rooms 
375   Comfortable   Seats 
5    Private    Dining    Rooms 

Mayfair  Cafeteria 

NORTH   ELON  AT  GASTON  ST. 
GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


THE  LOTUS  RESTAURANT 

Chinese  and  American  Dishes 

Open  Seven  Days  a  Week 

105  South  Greene  Street 
GREENSBORO,  N   C 


Air-Conditioning 


Phone  2-4224 


...  for  study  or  fun  abroad! 

TWA's  Travel  and  Study  Tours  take  you  to  22  cultural  centers  abroad. 
Study  at  universities  in  Europe  ...  the  Near  and  Middle  East.  Or  tour 
by  private  station  wagon  and  bus . . .  attend  world-famed  festivals 
really  get  to  Know  distant  lands!  And  with  TWA's  Time-Pay  Plan,  you 
can  fly  now  for  only  10%  down  .  .  .  take  20  months  to  pay.  Call  your 
TWA  travel  agent  or  send  coupon. 


Jonn  h.  Furbay,  Ph.D.,  Director,  TWA  Air  World  Tours 

Dept.  CM,  380  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Deal  Sir:  fLYTHBPINeST 

Please  send  me  information  on 

DSummpi  Tours   D  Time-Pay  Plan 

□  Independent  travel  to 


Name 

Address 

City 


.Tel.. 


Vlf  ASHBURI 

PRINTING 

COIMPANY 


cJ~iili  ociranli  ci\ 


214  WEST  MOREHEAD  STREET 
CHARLOTTE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 
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The  taste  -folks  take  to 

(andta/k  about)  ^NXHSIQH^ 

You'll  like  the  extra  good  taste  of  Winstons,  too !  And  the  way 
that  exclusive  Winston  filter  —  SH0»'i/-!c/u7c  and  pwre  — really 
lets  the  rich  flavor  come  through !  So,  if  you  aren't  already  enjoy- 
ing today's  most  talked-about  flavor-filter  combination,  get  your- 
self a  pack  of  Winstons  right  now  —  for  flavory  filter  smoking ! 


R.J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO. . WINSTON-SALEM. N.C, 


Smoke  WINSTON. ..enjoy  the  snow-white  filter  in  the  cork-smooth  tip! 


